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under parliamentary rule could enter into no engagement that would not at once become the subject of parliamentary question. The result of a ministerial refusal to reply would be the inference that such a treaty existed. That inference would be fatal to its secrecy. If on the other hand the treaty were denied, the denial would have the effect of weakening any engagement that might actually exist.
While these lines are being written, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is Sir Edward Grey, As nearly as possible a hundred years ago his ancestor, Earl Grey, then Lord Howick, on the death of Fox, filled the same office. Fox lived just long enough to know that his diplomacy, even when most vigorous and skilful, had been baffled by Napoleon at every point. Where Fox had failed, Grey scarcely tried in earnest to succeed. Fox must have foreseen also the fall of the ministry to which he belonged on the same question, that of the Catholic claims, as had proved fatal to his rival Pitt. The succession, under the Duke of Portland, of George Canning to the Foreign Office is memorable for other reasons than the sustained vigour of his administration. It had ceased to be a war between governments ; it had become on the part of the English people a struggle for existence. Canning, in this respect as in others the true successor of Chatham and of his son, saw the time had come for independence of official traditions, of Cabinet cliques. Policy abroad, he urged, must be based on the patriotism, the good sense and the resolution of the taxpayers and electors at home. The disappearance of the Holy Roman Empire removed, in 1806, the keystone of the arch in the international system whose
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